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Another Dog, 


my dog is jealous. 






Men are just the same. 
Always reward their 
loyalty with ‘pats’ and 
you will have their de- 
votion lavished on you. 










They will show jealousy 
—that is dog nature and 
man nature. Dogs are 
sometimes, men always, 
jealous. 












But a few extra pats — 
when they are by them- 
selves—and men will run 
by your side for sheer Joy, 
‘fetch and carry for you,’ 
or ‘sit up and beg,’ ‘say 
their prayers,’ or ‘lie down 
and die’ for you.” 
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This is Cousin Rachel’s for- 
mula for the subjugation of man, 
and The Coquette believed. 

If you would have men’s eyes 
follow you like those of a faithful 
dog, if you would have men “sit 
up and beg” or “lie down and 
die” for you, read the story of 
The Coquette, told by herself— 
a story of conquest and of the 
inevitable tragedy that is the 
penalty of the game—in 


The July 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 


Stop at the next news-stand—Buy a copy of the July 
Companion — Add a friend to your caliing list. 
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Ry JOSEPH S. SEABURY 


he the year 1686 a young man named David Howe received 
from his father a tract of land—some one hundred and 
thirty acres—in the town of Sudbury, Mass. On the east it 
abutted on the old stage highway leading from Boston through 
Watertown and Sudbury, to Marlborough, Worcester and 
other early settlements. Howe began immediately to build 
him a dwelling house. Like all good houses of that far-away 
period, it contained durable materials, skilfully and patiently 
fashioned. From the wilderness which began at the very 
door-yard of every New England home, and ceased—as one 
historian puts it—on the shores of the Pacific, it was a simple 
undertaking to select and appropriate the best of wood. 

While the wealth of our native forests is one obvious reason 
for the prevailing construction-material of the early New Eng- 
land country houses, their character exemplifies not in the least 
any hereditary resemblance to house building of the mother 
country. Stone or cement, with occasional frame work, 
appears to have been the characteristic materials used in simple 
English houses. Inasmuch as the early settlers broke away 
radically from old ‘country ideas and influences, and launched 
forth determined to live under conditions changed and original, 
it is safe to say that this general intention extended itself even 
to the architecture of their homes. When brick was used in 
the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut, it was imported 
from England. The oldest houses preserved to us are univer- 
sally of frame construction. In those simple times neither 
architects nor contractors “submitted bids.” And, in fact, if 
trained specialists were employed at all, it was only for the 
designing of public buildings. Each countryman became in- 
tuitively his own craftsman, and clever workmanship was the 
customary inheritance of one generation to the next. There- 
fore honest labor and sound materials were universal. 

From before this period until the advent of the railway, 
road-houses thrived in great numbers everywhere along the 
chief highways. Nearly every historic land-mark is claimed 
to have once been an inn. But when the proud and distant 
descendants begin to tell you in all seriousness that “Washing- 
ton slept here,” you believe for a certainty in the old saying 
that the father of our country must have spent his whole life- 
time in slumber. However, history is one thing and heredi- 
tary rumor quite another. 

For sixty years David Howe acted as manager and proprie- 
tor of his house, widely known as “Howe’s Tavern in Sud- 
bury.” The building soon became an important place of enter- 
tainment and shelter in these tumultuous days. Though his- 
torians differ in describing the original size and character of 
the building, we are told that a great lean-to roof swept from 


the ridge-pole nearly to the ground in the rear, while the front 
portion doubtless took the shape of the usual gambrel roof. 
So far as is generally known, the accompanying illustration of 
the house is the oldest actual picture in existence. It was 
made about fifty years ago, after the Howe lineage had closed 
and the hospitable doors were locked to the public, and when 
it was almost forgotten. 

For thirty-seven years the tavern was neglected and appeared 
more like a deserted farm-house than the renowned object of 
history and literature. The east wing (to the right) is very 
old, and might well have formed an important part of the 
original. After David’s death, in 1746, when the tavern was 
well established and widely known, Ezekiel, his son, carried on 
the business for fifty years. To him is given the credit of 
christening his inn “The Red Horse Tavern,” and by this name 
it went until Longfellow immortalized it with the publication 
of his “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Adam Howe inherited the 
property from his father in 1796, and he in turn reigned as 
inn-keeper forty-four years. The fourth and last direct de- 
scendant, Lyman, by name, was the “landlord” of Longfellow’s 
famous poem. Lyman Howe died in 1860, and the estate 
passed into the hands of another family. So, for four succes- 
sive generations of long-lived and sturdy men, this ancient 
house was maintained as a tavern, covering a period of one 
hundred and seventy-four years. In 1897, Mr. E. R. Lemon, 
a lover of antiquities, saved the house from ignominious de- 
struction, and again it was thrown open to the public. 

There are few old New England houses and probably no 
early country taverns so faithfully and splendidly preserved 
as the Wayside Inn. Neither is there a country-house here- 
abouts richer in history and tradition. It is true that this old 
building has undergone many structural alterations in these two 
hundred and twenty-eight years of actual existence. Much of 
the original furniture, unfortunately, was disposed of at auc- 
tion; nevertheless the Inn today owns one of the finest collec- 
tions of historic pieces (especially early American) in New 
England. Many of the original furnishings, pictures and 
letters were recovered by Mr. Lemon and replaced in their 
rightful setting, among them the quaint spinet, belonging to 
Lyman Howe’s sister, which was the first musical instrument 
of its kind to be brought to Sudbury. 

The tap-room at the right of the front entrance is perhaps 
the most unique room in the house. Rarely do we find such 
tremendous oak timbers so well preserved. This room was the 
general rendezvous of the place, and has been the scene of 
many a jovial and distinguished gathering. From early records 
and famous verse we know, the Inn was visited by such well- 
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The Inn fifty years ago 


known personages as Washington, Dorothy Quincy, Lafayette, 
Longfellow, J. T. Fields, Dr. T. W. Parsons, William Moli- 
neaux, Henry W. Wales and Professor Treadwell of Harvard. 
The unusual touch in the tap-room is the bar itself with a 
latticed gate, which was lifted at the approach of thirsty trav- 
elers, and dropped when trade grew dull. 

Above the fireplace hangs one of the many interesting ob- 
jects—a “hotel bill” of one William Bradford, who visited the 
hostelry for eight days in the year 1777. The total charge, 
including board, lodging, much wine and horse hire for a 
twenty-five mile drive, amounted to £2, 2s., 6d. In the rear of 
this room is the dining-room, which also opens directly upon 
the bar. Here again everything is old. The walls are heavily 
paneled and the hearth is wide and worn. History has it that 
Washington lunched here en route to Boston from Marl- 
borough. Doubtless he was here many times. 


THE INN AS IT IS 





TODAY AFTER RESTORATION 





BEAUTIFUL 


On the second floor, over the dining-room, is the Lafayette 
Chamber occupied by the great Frenchman in 1824. At one 
end is an alcove where his valet slept. Much of the original 
furniture still beautifies this apartment, while the blue-pattern 
paper, imported one hundred and fifty years ago, still deco- 
rates the walls. This bedroom was doubtless the choicest, in 
the rear to be sure, but well removed from the noise of arriving 
and departing coaches which occurred at all hours. Across 
the hall from the tap-room is the spacious parlor where Long- 
fellow’s “Tales” were told. We find ourselves almost wishing 
they had been “told” in the tap-room, since there the atmos- 
phere seems more conducive to lounging and story-telling. 

In the wing is the quaint old kitchen. If there is any room 
that speaks appealingly of early associations it is the worn, cozy 
kitchen. Here the patient housewife lived and labored in her 
own old way, moving one hundred times a day from the crane 
to the table and back, wearing down a little dingy pathway in 
the floor. This old-fashioned kitchen was remote from the 
kitchen of today, with its smoky coal range, and uninterested 
maids, living apart from the real life of the home. 

It is said the ballroom was first located on the second story 
of the main house, but many years later, about the time of the 
Revolution, the upper west wing was reconstructed for enter- 
tainment. At that period of Colonial history the minuet, cotil- 
lon and contra-dance were exceedingly popular, and the new 
room at the Inn became a familiar place for dancing parties. 

Once in the process of alterations there were discovered 
toward the rear of the building, several single floor boards, 
stretching without a break the length of the west dining-room, 
across the hall and nearly to the middle of the east dining- 
room. Even to this day the huge oak sills, seen in the cellar, 
extend precisely this distance. The floor planks measured 
eighteen inches in width and thirty-four feet in length. This 
disclosure gives rise to the belief that a very large room— 
probably a kitchen—was here located in the earliest days. It 
is interesting to have this proof of the mammoth size of the 
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THE NORFOLK AND MIDDLESEX HUNTS OFTEN MEET AT THE INN FOR BREAKFAST 


forest trees. The widest single panel boards, measuring thirty- 
one inches, are found in the parlor wainscoting. And in sev- 
eral other instances, panel pieces are twenty-eight inches wide. 

The hardware of the Inn is an interesting study. Great 
wrought iron latches and surface hinges are common through- 
out the house. In two cases the arms of the door hinges are 
twenty-four and twenty-three inches in length. There are also 
many of the typical Colonial surface hinges, smaller in size, as 
shown in the accompanying view of the parlor. On the exte- 
rior the old windows are seen to be practically flush with the 
surface of the house wall, while the inside window sills are 
deep and wide. Built in this manner, one is impressed with 
the unusual thickness of the walls. In all there 2*> one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine windows, and of many different sizes 
and shapes. The two west windows of the parlor have twenty- 
four panes each, and the ones on the second story facing front 
have eighteen. In the tap-room you can count fifteen lights 
in one and twenty-four in another. One window in the old 
dining-room contains thirty panes. A common feature of 
early Colonial windows is that the lower sash was larger than 
the upper. Nearly every window of the Inn exemplifies this 
in the extreme. 

The sign of the “Red Horse” was presumably made and 
hung out by Colonel Ezekiel Howe in 1746. We are told it 
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disappeared soon after the death of Squire Lyman Howe, and 
was recently discovered in a hay loft. Today it swings in its 





The old kitchen 









































THE DINING-ROOM 
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THE BALLROOM WHERE MANY FAMOUS PARTIES WERE GIVEN 


old place and is still more “effaced by snow and rain” than existence on main roads everywhere through the land. Again 
when Longfellow wrote these words. the demand presents itself and bids fair to continue a profitable 
Perhaps no grander oaks are to be found anywhere than occupation. 
those about the house and along the old road. The story goes 
that many regiments of troops at the time of the War of Inde- 
pendence paused for rest beneath them. Through the influ- 
ence of the present owner of the Inn, and that of the late 
Professor Shaylor of Harvard, the old highway which ran 
close by the building was removed, some ten years ago, to a 
position one hundred feet farther south. Thus the original 
thoroughfare, trodden for centuries, became the private avenue 
leading to the front door. 
Every antiquarian, historian, motorist, artist and lover of 
the old countryside is familiar with the Wayside Inn, “remote 
among the wooded hills” and its old long story. In recent 
years both the Norfolk Hunt of Dover and the Middlesex 
Hunt of South Lincoln have been accustomed to meet in the 
vicinity of the Wayside Inn and breakfast under its roof. 
Two and twenty good miles from Boston, the Inn is situated 
on one of the chief thoroughfares westward, and as in early 
posting days, it gathers in most of the “through trade,” and 
all the local patronage. As we have stated, roadhouses were 
needed and popular in the pre-railway times, but at the shriek 
of the steam train and the trolley car, inn-keeping slackened, 
and many of the old resorts went out of business. After the 
rapid appearance of the motor-car, taverns sprang again into Another interior where the woodwork is on similar lines 























Photographs loaned by courtesy of E, R. Lemon, Esq. 





THE PARLOR WHERE THE “TALES’’ WERE TOLD 


The Wayside Inn passed through five periods; first, as a 
noted hostelry for travelers in early times ; second, as a retreat 


from the Indians ; third, as a setting for Longfellow’s “Tales” 
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The Lafayette or state bedroom 
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fourth, as a neglected farm-house; and fifth, as a tavern, 
reclaimed and preserved. 

If you visit the Inn for a night or more you may be honored 
by having assigned to you the famous Longfellow room on 
the front of the house, above the parlor. This, today, appears 
to be the choicest guest chamber. Though Longfellow himself 
is said to have occupied this room but once, it nevertheless has 
gone by this name for many years. As far as we know, the 
poet visited the Wayside Inn on two occasions only ; once about 
1826, when he stopped on his journey to New York to set sail 
for Europe, and some years later, with his friend J. T. Fields, 
he lingered in the historic neighborhood. 

When you picture in your mind’s eye your best 
of an old homestead, vine-covered and calm, half concealing 
itself in the shade of ancient trees, and facing fields and hills— 
you see nothing more or less than the Wayside Inn of Sudbury. 
In this present-day of speed and progress, when man’s hands 
are busy with today’s work and today’s play, and when 
eyes are watching to see what manner of modern invention 
will next be flashed from one end of the land to the other, this 
glorious monument stands as a reminder of simple, old- 
fashioned romance. After nearly two and one-half centuries 
of winter drifts and summer sunshine, of quiet fireside eve- 
nings and wretched wars, the great house looks at us through 
the lilacs as a gentle souvenir of olden times, “when men lived 
in a grander way with ampler hospitality.” 
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THINGS THAT COUNT 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
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66 ANY a mickle makes a muckle! 

So runs the homely old Scottish 
proverb, full of truth to its very core, 
as homely old Scottish proverbs have a 
way of being. In plain English it means 
that little things count, and count very 
materially, no matter in what connection 
we apply the saying; that the sum total 
of effect is made up of the aggregate of 
little things and that, without the little 
things, the big things alone would make 
but a sorry showing. 

Speaking from a decorative point of 
view, what has just been said embodies 
a truth the importance of which most of 
us are all too prone to overlook. The 
necessity of heeding the claims of little 
things to careful consideration, of choos- 
ing them wisely and disposing them well, 
is even more urgent for the layman or 
amateur than for the professional dec- 
orator. The professional decorator can 
supply the background, he can create an 
interior that conveys a sense of propor- 
tion at once satisfying and restful, where 
there is no crowding nor “fussiness”’ ; he 
can ensure harmony of color and line 
and impart to all his work a finished re- 
finement, but the little vital touch of in- 
dividual personality, characteristic of the 
occupants of a house or room, he cannot 





One view of the living-room of Mr. Abbot McClure, Philadelphia. 
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Old tray repainted with Bavarian peasant design 


produce, nor is it expected or to be de- 
sired that he should. That touch, with- 
out which every room is dead and lack- 
ing in interest, can be given only by its 
possessors themselves. 

Now it is just in securing this final, 
enlivening touch, that truly reflects the 
small intimate tastes and fancies of the 
owner, that the little things, to which at- 
tention is about to be directed, count so 
much from the decorative standpoint. 
At the same time, one must note that in 
choosing and disposing these “lares and 
penates,” discretion must be exercised to 
an unusual degree else we shall soon find 
ourselves surrounded by a perplexing 


Robbia plaque, old glass in cupboard, yellow chair painted in Biedemier style 
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Old Dutch sconces, Della 


and disheartening array of oddments, 
each making its own particular appeal to 
some form or other, but the aggregate 
of which, considered en masse, must in- 
evitably embarrass or even utterly defeat 
any attempt at tasteful arrangement. 

So much, then, by way of caution to 
be discreet of choice and slow of gather- 
ing. If we are aware of the ever present 
menace of too ready acquisition, we shall 
do well. It is an excellent rule to lay 
down for oneself—and vigilantly guard 
against being carried away by a sudden 
impulse of admiration for any object on 
its own merits—never to add anything to 
one’s collection unless there is some de- 
finite and obvious purpose to which it 
can be applied, some specific place in the 
scheme of decoration for it to fill where 
it will supply some real need in the way 
of either utility or adornment. 

We must now consider a few of the 
many instances in which the little things, 
so often overlooked, may be made to 
count decoratively and incidentally, oft- 
entimes, usefully. We shall, perhaps, 
gain a clearer notion of the possibilities 
open to us in this field if we examine a 
few individual instances instead of con- 
fining ourselves wholly to generalities. 
First of all, there are the old tea-caddies 
that are both useful and ornamental. 
How many people, though, go a-poking 
about in junk shops or in obscure cor- 
ners of antique stores looking for a di- 
minutive bit of exquisite Eighteenth Cen- 
tury cabinet work of this sort? The old 
cabinet makers realized the true signifi- 
cance and importance of these small 
things and did not grudge the time and 
patient effort bestowed on them. Lined 
with lead foil to keep out the air and 
often fitted with inner pewter lids to 
their several compartments, the exteriors 
were finished pieces of joinery in ma- 
hogany with inlay of box or holly or 
bands of satinwood or rosewood or else, 
perhaps, they were wholly made of satin- 
wood, hardwood, amboyna or one of the 
other decorative woods that the Eight- 
eenth Century cabinet makers delighted 
to use. 

The utility of the tea-caddy is so ob- 
vious that it needs no special mention. 
As to its decorative value, one or two 
instances will serve to show what may 
be done with it. The writer knows of 
one old dining-room where the sole 
adornment, on top of a taper-legged 
Hepplewhite sideboard, consists of a pair 
of tall, single, silver candlesticks and. 
between them, a rarely beautiful satin- 
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wood tea-caddy made from a design of 
the same great cabinet maker, perhaps 
produced in his own shop. On the warm 
gray wall above the sideboard hangs an 
early Nineteenth Century family por- 
trait. The whole grouping is excellent 
and presents an aspect of dignified ele- 
gance and repose. By no means the least 
effective factor in that grouping is the 
tea-caddy placed where its grace shows 
to advantage. Its owner picked up that 
self-same tea-caddy, all battered and for- 
lorn, in a second-hand shop of a little 
country town. She needed a tea-caddy 
and here was exactly the thing required 
to fulfill both a utilitarian and a decora- 
tive purpose. This one instance has been 
enlarged upon because a single example 
is worth more than many precepts. Doz- 
ens of similar cases might be cited did 
space permit. 

The majority of people with a bent for 
collecting old furniture are so busy in 
their quest for large pieces “that count 
more” that they often fail altogether to 
appreciate the real decorative value of 
such things as knife-boxes or urns and 
cellarettes. They also presumably fail 
to realize that without these adjuncts 
certain types of sideboards and certain 
styles of dining-rooms must always ap- 
pear bare and incomplete. So soon as 
they are added the whole decorative at- 
mosphere changes and warms into life. 
It is better to forego some other less 
significant purchase and complete in- 
stead the grouping that the nature of 
things seems to demand, a grouping of 
which the parts, indeed, ought never to 
have been divorced. 

While on the subject of articles con- 
nected with dining-room equipment, one 
must not forget the very great decora- 
tive value of the old painted or lacquered 
trays which are worthy of admiration 
both for their varied grace of shape and 
for the excellence and interest of their 
decorations. Stood against the wall back 
of a sideboard or serving-table or in some 
similar place, where they may be seen to 
advantage, they may be a great addition 
to a room in point of color or design and 
they invariably lend a note of interest. 
Some of the old buff oval trays with 
Chinese landscapes in black are fasci- 
nating. Then, again, there are trays with 
multi-colored floral embellishments. 
One black tray that rises insistently be- 
fore the mind’s eye has a gracefully flar- 
ing edge of irregular shape and is 
adorned with gilded lines and, in the 
center, a delightfully naive design of 
fruit and flowers with impossible birds 
of “Joseph’s Coat” plumage, all taken 
from an old Bavarian source. The dec- 
orations are generally applied in so sub- 
stantial a way that there is no danger in 














Group of old glass 


occasionally devoting these trays to some 
utilitarian purpose. 

Old glass, whether American or Euro- 
pean, affords no end of decorative pos- 
sibilities and a great deal of it can be put 
to some definite use and thereby please 
the severely practical minded. Among 
the choicest objects of old glass are the 
hanging hall lamps of various shapes. 
Some of the frames are quite ornate and 
others again are exceedingly simple, be- 
ing merely the supports to hold four plain 
glass panes together with a metal bot- 
tom to support the lamp or candle. 
Others again are cctagonal and each 
piece of glass is etched with a quaint de- 
sign of Gothic arches and cross hatching. 
Still others are of frosted glass. 





Another variety of old lamp is also 
particularly excellent from a decorative 
point of view and deserves to be rescued 
from neglect and reinstated in honor 
whenever it can be found. It is the 
hanging Chinese lamp of polygonal shape 
and pagoda-like contour, with sides of 
rice paper, instead of glass, on which are 
painted figures and landscapes in brilliant 
coloring and done in the inimitable Chi- 
nese style. Where electricity is preferred 
for lighting, it is a simple matter to in- 
troduce the requisite fixtures. It is also 
well worth while to use old Indian, Bur- 
mese or Siamese lamps of fretted brass 
for practical lighting purposes whenever 
one is fortunate enough to secure them. 
The fretted brass spheres, used for rice 














Another view of the living-room of Mr. Abbot McClure. Brass candlesticks, Japanese wall 
lanterns of cedar and rice paper, old samplers, ginger jars for flowers 
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at Hindu weddings, are also susceptible 
of easy and agreeable conversion into 
lamps. 

Besides the lamps, there are numerous 
other glass objects that merit attention. 
For instance, there are the Waterford 
bowls and sweetmeat dishes that are a 
delight to behold, whether in actual use 
or not. Then there are attractive salt 
cellars, and as to decanters, they are 
legion. By no means the least interesting 
possibility in this direction is the old 
American glass, both etched and painted 
in enamel colors and to be found under 
all forms from mugs to sugar bowls and 
cream pitchers. Last but not least, there 
are the great glass milk or cream bowls 
of Colonial days with their broad, flaring 
rims and a shallow lip for pouring. In 
these the glass is of a distinctly greenish 
cast, and the shapes are so full of grace 
that it is a real pleasure to look at them. 
With a netted wire holder over the top 
nothing could be better for a flower 
bowl. But their capacity for modern 
utilization does not end there. In one 
hallway, known to the writer, just such a 
broad, shallow, greenish glass milk bowl 
stands on a Queen Anne low-boy beneath 
a mirror of the same date and does serv- 
ice as a card receiver. This is an excel- 
lent example of finding a suitable and 
eminently practical use for an unusual 
antique. Something was needed in that 
place for that: purpose and it exactly 
filled every requirement, being both de- 
cidedly useful and highly decorative, 
besides adding a note of very distinct 
interest. 

Ingenuity is an invaluable quality to 
possess at all times, but doubly so when 
one is confronted with house furnishing 
or decorating problems or when one is 
trying to find some way in which a par- 





A collection of old tea caddies 


ticularly attractive object may be utilized 
and made to fit into the general scheme. 
The metamorphosis of an old English 
brass spice-box into a desk set furnishes 
a good instance of how such ingenuity 
may be brought to bear. The outside 
was exceptionally well proportioned and 
shapely and altogether one felt that its 
grace combined with the bright gleam of 
the well-polished metal would be a dec- 
orative desideratum in any room. The 
question was just what to do with it, how 
to apply it to some purpose so that it 
could not be considered a bit of mere 
cluttering bric-a-brac without any raison 

*étre. A solution of the difficulty was 
found in converting the six spice com- 
partments with their quaintly engraved 
brass covers into ink-wells and recep- 
tacles for rubber bands, postage stamps 
and various other necessary odds and 
ends that usually have a place on a desk. 
In fact, the spice-box set was an im- 
provement on the usual arrangement be- 
cause it was compact and kept every- 
thing together instead of there being 
several detached ink-wells and two or 
three independent little boxes. 

Brass or copper in any form is almost 
always valuable adjuncts in furnishing 
a room and an appeal to ingenuity, as in 
the foregoing instance, will often justify 
the presence of some exceptionally good 
piece that might otherwise be excluded 
by the careful and restrained furnisher 
because of non-applicability to some def- 
inite end. Here is just one such in- 
stance. One of the great round braziers 
with broad brim and hanging handles 
that one finds on the Continent might be 
regarded by the person bent on exclusion 
as exceedingly decorative but useless. 
Set the brazier on a low table or tab- 
ouret, however, fill it with water and 


place cut flowers in it, rising from a 
perforated holder, and the whole aspect 
changes. Candlesticks and sconces, of 
course, are always both utilitarian and 
decorative and need no justification. It 
is worth while remembering, neverthe- 
less, that a few well-placed sconces, par- 
ticularly of the old Dutch bracket-sort, 
will immeasurably improve the appear- 
ance of a room and give it a life that it 
lacked before. 

The old-fashioned pole _fire-screens 
and lamp-shades and the old-fashioned 
crickets, while they have enjoyed some 
access of popularity in recent years, are 
not always as highly esteemed as they 
might be. They are obviously useful and 
convenient and add a little touch of per- 
sonal comfort and human occupancy to a 
room in a gratifying manner. 

The tale of combined decorative and 
utilitarian possibilities among the small- 
er furnishing objects might be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, but enough has been 
said to call attention to the importance 
of heeding the lesser features and rend- 
ering them their due consideration. The 
examples chosen for illustration have 
been antiques for the most part, uncon- 
sciously selected, perhaps, because of the 
writer’s personal predilection, but mod- 
ern things of the same sort—and there 
are plenty such—fulfill all decorative re- 
quirements quite as well. One lesson of 
the small antiques, however, must not be 
overlooked. Besides the inherent charm 
of these small personal things that link 
us more closely with the men and women 
of a by-gone generation, they drive home 
the fact that the craftsmen of the past 
did not disdain to bestow their best ef- 
forts on the less conspicuous household 
furnishings, a fact from which we may 
well learn a lesson. 
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BAMBOO FENCE AND GATEWAY LEADING TO THE TEA-HOUSE 


O NE of the most picturesque attractions at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition grounds, facing the Bay 
of San Francisco, will be the permanent gardens to be laid 
out by Japan in the foreign buildings section, and later turned 
over to the United States Government as a gift from the 
Mikado. The site in the Presidio on gently sloping land, over- 
looking the Golden Gate, is an ideal one, and 160,000 square 
feet will give the clever landscape gardeners an excellent op- 
portunity to show their skill in transforming the bare hillside 
into an exquisite garden, that is sure to prove one of the beauty 
spots of the great fair. 

San Francisco has a good example of what can be done in 
Golden Gate Park. The Japanese garden there was one of 
the most popular international concessions at the Midwinter 
Fair in 1894, and proved such a beautiful picture of realism 
that the commissioners determined to perpetuate it as a per- 
manent feature of the people’s pleasure ground. From the 
moment the Japanese carpenters began work with their odd 
implements upon the beautiful gateway at the entrance, up to 
the last day the fair was open to the public, the Japanese gar- 
den attracted as large a share of attention as was accorded to 
any one feature of the exposition. 

The location of the Japanese garden is particularly advan- 
tageous. The irregular nature of the ground lent itself readily 
to the formation of series of grassy plots and rocky hillsides, 
and lying between the several placid little lakelets. Among 
these landscape features wind pretty paths and over the water 
are stretched a variety of dainty bridges so familiar to lovers 
of Japanese pictures. 
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Near the entrance is a tiny summer house, while a little 
farther along, projecting over the water, is a larger thatched 
house festooned with wistaria, in which tea is served by pretty 
musmees in Japanese garb. Crowning the hillside is a Japanese 
dwelling house, with its screen partitions, its highly polished 
floors, its handsomely decorated ceilings and its comfortable 
rugs and loungings. 

This quaint little reproduction of old Japan has been con- 
siderably enlarged from time to time and during all seasons 
of the year presents a variety of pretty blossoms that are a 
never-ending source of delight. 

The Hotel del Coronado boasts of a quaint Japanese garden 
a short distance away and at Pacific Grove, perched on the 
edge of a granite cliff overlooking the blue waters of Mon- 
terey Bay, is an exotic bit of old Japan brought bodily, from 
the Orient and set down in the midst of our prosaic Twentieth 
Century. 

There is an odd Japanese tea-house, where tea, prepared in 
native style over charcoal braziers, is served in tiny cups with 
rice cakes by dainty maids. There are pavilions and terraces 
fashioned entirely by Nipponese artisans, fish ponds and se- 
cluded nooks, where one may sit and dream or watch the pass- 
ing of sails, the fishing boats, the breaking surf below or the 
bathers on the beach. 

The view from this vantage point is magnificent. You can 
look back to the pine-clad heights above the town, out on the 
rippling waters of the Bay, perhaps whitecapped by a brisk 
northwest breeze, or across to the high peaks of the Santa 
Lucia, showing a misty blue in the distance. The white line 











TRANSPLANTED JAPAN, GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 


of breakers can be seen for nearly twenty miles along the far 
side of the “Crescent Bay.” On the near side, the waves 
dash into sheets of spray as they strike the outlying reefs be- 
neath the granite ramparts of the rugged coast-line. 

Through a picturesque torii, tourists get a tantalizing view 
of the unique hillside Marsh garden, which is located in Mill 
Valley, in the shadows of lofty Mt. Tamalpais, which is as 





Rocks and shrubbery, De Sabla garden 


much admired and beloved by the people of San Francisco 
and the surrounding bay cities as is Fujiyama by the loyal 
subjects of the Mikado. 

But, without doubt, the most extensive Japanese garden 
in the state is tucked away in one corner of Eugene de Sabla’s 
country place, El Cerritofi at San Mateo. From the moment 
you enter the high gateway, flanked on each side by wings that 
join the rustic fence, you find a wealth of charming detail in- 
troduced in the pretty garden. Every little nook and corner 
contains some pleasant surprise. 

From the tea-house you note to the left a substantial yet 
artistic bridge, then a hillside pathway, marked with irregular 
flat stones that serve as steps, leading past a beautiful stone 
lantern to a fragile bamboo fence and fringe of pines and 
wide-spreading oaks. You see delicate shrubs sprouting from 
rocky crevices, and little trees, twisted into most impossible 
curves and angles, jut from the banks of the lake. Strange 
little creeping vines and wild flowers seek the edge of the 
water, and if you will walk past the waterfall to the farther 
end of the garden, you will find several small lotus ponds 
filled with floating pads and blossoms. Beyond is a wonderful 
bed of iris surrounded by a wild tangle of verdant shrubs and 
native trees. 

Before the Japanese gardeners started on this beauty spot 
is was perfectly flat, like the rest of the highly developed 
grounds. But in all typical gardens of the Mikado’s realm 
there is a little cascade or waterfall and this in turn necessi- 
tates a hillside, down which a tiny streamlet may meander. 
It took hundreds of tons of dirt and rock to provide a pretty 
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ENTRANCE GATES, DE SABLA GARDENS, SAN MATEO 


background for the De Sabla Japanese garden, but as expense 
was not considered, the ingenious Japanese landscape artists 
found it comparatively easy to prepare a Japanese garden 
which, in detail, surpasses anything I have seen in California. 

On a warm summer’s night, the scene is like a dream of 
fairyland come true. The tiny waterfall is illuminated with 
cleverly concealed electric lights. Colored lanterns in the tea- 
house make pretty reflections on the dark, placid lake. The 
trees and shrubs look as if they were the haunt of fireflies, 
and the ground seems sprinkled with glowworms. 

Flowers are used sparingly in Japanese gardens. They are 
sprinkled only here and there to contrast with the evergreens 
and shrubs that are of a permanent character. 

Give the practiced gardener rocks, sand and water, lotus, 
iris, peony, azalea and the royal purple fuji, box maple, pine 
and cherry and he will create a picture that is perfect in its 
color scheme and composition no matter from what angle it 
is viewed. 

The plans for the garden at the Presidio are now being 
worked out by a commission in Japan, but not until a few 
months before the fair opens will it be necessary to ship over 
the plants, flowers, rocks and other ornamental features that 
will be used in its construction. The buildings and founda- 
tion for the garden, so to speak, will be ready and then it will 
be only a question of putting the material in place. 

It will be interesting to study the Japanese methods of trans- 
porting plants and trees when their shipload of material is 
received at the exposition grounds. The Mikado’s realm will 
be ransacked for the finest specimens and the best landscape 
artists will be sent here to create a garden of surpassing beauty. 

It does not take much of an imagination to picture the fairy 


garden nor to realize the wonderful views of the Golden Gate, 
the bay, Mount Tamalpais and the exposition grounds that 
will be seen through frames of grotesque trees. 

sut the best feature of all is that the garden will be a per- 
manent attraction to the Presidio—a gift from the Mikado 
expressing the poetic romance of Japan and contrasting 
strongly with the constant reminders of warfare which one 
meets at every turn in Uncle Sam’s military reservation. 


Ty 





Tea-house, De Sabla garden 
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A LIBRARIAN’S GARDEN 


HEN Fate, or ruthless circumstances, swept out of 

existence any use the Librarian had for her fine little 
shelf of practical garden books, she “threw down the shovel 
and the hoe” with many a sigh. But she found that prints, 
bookplates, rugs, were inanimate collections not to be compared 
with the meanest flower that blows. This lost paradise had 
only been a wee garden, which was prim and formal near the 
house, shading into wildness among the herbs and field flowers 
at the farther end. 

The proxy garden sprang from the congenial soil of an old 
book catalogue, and it has since grown and thriven in the same 
benign atmosphere. It began when a delightful catalogue 
flaunted “Sieveking’s Gardens, Ancient and Modern,” right 
under Miss Librarian’s pencil. She hesitated a moment, gave 
it a cheery check mark and the first seed was in the ground! 

For now the “Books about Gardens Shelf” became a real col- 
lection where she “assembled” all her volumes that were even 
near gardening. Beside the worn practical little manuals stood 
the fine big “Gardens, Ancient and Modern,” Warner’s “My 
Summer in a Garden,” Mrs. Deland’s “An Old Garden,” and 
all the array of books that blossomed in the late Elizabethan 
German garden days. As special treasures there were a 
Bacon, and an Evelyn with rare bindings, and a first edition of 
Erasmus Darwin’s “Botanic Garden.” 

At first garden books seemed easy enough to “pick up,” but 
now she has all the pleasures of the chase to lure one from 
the pages of many catalogues. Many finds and many dis- 
appointments have made her declare that garden books come, 
like the eyes of Benedict’s sweetheart, ‘“‘as God pleases.” 

Yet the bookshelf grows, and the Librarian takes a vicarious 
pleasure in many gardens and many flowers and in reaping 
where she has not sown. For hers is a dream garden, such as 
never was on sea or land. She calls her collection “Half 
Hours with the Best Flowers,” for in spite of wind and 
weather, inclement seasons and careless gardeners, her hedges 
are always trim, and her posy beds “all a-blowing and 
a-growing.”’ 

She loves Celia Thaxter’s “Island Garden,” with its tang of 
sea air, and wonderful Childe Hassam illustrations and knows 
well Mrs. Watson’s “Heart of a Garden,” where poet and 
artist join in every line. Perhaps her favorite chapter is 
found in “Garden Craft, Old and New,” by Spedding, the 
architect on the “Theory of a Garden.” Most of these garden 
books sing to the wide world of many themes. In Helen Mil- 
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man’s “From the Heart of the Rose,” with much real garden 
talk, one has ethics, the Boer War, Matthew Arnold’s poetry, 
and subjects as far afield as aeronautics in 1785, and lead 
poisoning in potteries, that much discussed branch of injurious 
trades! 

There is a whole vocabulary of technical terms to be learned 
before one can ramble without a dictionary among these books. 
The Librarian loves to confuse the unwary by listing her stage 
properties in old-time argot. She will call her kitchen garden 
an “Olitory, with wattle hedges,” and declare that her Roman 
garden has a villa portico, a terrace, and a circus for horseback 
exercise, with a marble fountain in the middle! Of course 
she claims a maze, a parterre, a bowling green, an herb or 
physick bed, a cold grapery, and a sunken bed of Dutch tulips. 
A pleached arbor leads to the rosary, while the orchard, with 
its apiary and aviary is reached by the allée verte. A whole 
bed of blue roses is the boast of this never, never land and not 
one weed! ri L. G. Detzer. 

HISTORY IN A NOVEL FORM 


NEW YORK bank, still doing business on the spot where 

it first opened more than a century ago, has assembled 
for its customers attractive views of buildings now standing 
within the city limits that were in existence when the bank 
was founded in 1799. Many of these have undergone but 
little change, while others, though their original walls are 
still standing, have been altered to meet modern requirements. 
Leaving out public edifices—which include two delightful 
churches designed by disciples of Wrenn—the residences, cov- 
ering as they do over two hundred and fifty years, exhibit 
all the so-called American Colonial phases. 

First comes the homely, comfortable Dutch type, with a 
wide, low-pitched roof pierced by dormer windows and shel- 
tering under its quaint curve a porch that ran the whole length 
of the ground floor. Such is the vine-clad farmhouse near 
Bergen Beach built, in 1656, by Schenck van Nydeck, the 
scion of a noble Dutch family whose ships plied between 
New Netherlands and Old Netherlands and docked at 
Schenck’s Wharf “centuries before Jamaica Bay was consid- 
ered as a terminal for ocean liners.” Such, too, is the Wyckoff 
house (1664), near Canarsie Lane, built of material brought 
from Holland, the picturesque Lefferts homestead at Flush- 
ing, and many others. 

The Bowne house at Flushing (1661), less winning in style, 
is interesting as an early refuge of the Quakers; the West 
India Company’s letter to Governor Stuyvesant in regard to 
this being “the first official declaration in favor of religious 
toleration in any part of America save Maryland.” The long 
porch and generous sweep of roof are missing here; one be- 
gins to feel an English influence, as in the low rambling stone 
Perine house on Staten Island; and, on the same island, the 
high stone Billopp Manor, put up by James II’s grantee in 
1689. In 1776 this was a barracks for Lord Howe. Hither 
came in September of that year Benjamin Franklin of Penn- 
sylvania, John Adams of Massachusetts and Edward Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina, whom Howe had asked the Con- 
tinental Congress to send him to see if peace could not be 
established. 

Presently the sturdy simplicity of the old farmsteads gave 
way to more ambitious structures, like the Macomb Mansion 
in the Bronx, in whose garden John Cock hid the head of 
King George’s statue when it was torn down on Bowling 
Green. Or like the Van Cortlandt Mansion at Kingsbridge. 
which was intended at once for a Patroon’s country home and 
a fort against the Indians. Its stone walls, three feet in thick- 
ness, are pierced on every side with loopholes for muskets. 

The Roger Morris Mansion (1765) is the best of the high- 
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pillared, Grecian porticoed type, several examples of which 
remain. This was Washington’s headquarters in 1776 and 
afterwards, until the end of the Revolution, that of Sir Henry 
Clinton and other British officers. 

Beautiful Claremont (1776), now an inn, still nobly over- 
looks the Hudson as it did when Fulton’s Clermont first 
steamed by on its trial trip. And, on the eastern shore of 
Manhattan Island, the square substantial Gracie house still 
overlooks the wild waters of Hell Gate. 

These were once country places, outside the limits of the 
city, where pre-Revolutionary New Yorkers lived in grandeur. 
Of their town houses, the best known remaining one is that 
fine residence built by the wealthy Huguenot Etienne De- 
Lancey in 1719; it became, half a century later, Fraunce’s 
Tavern, in whose famous Long Room Washington bade fare- 
well to his officers. Two staid three-story-and-dormer brick 
dwellings on Cherry Street closely resemble Eighteenth Cen- 
tury London houses, with their shallow steps leading to prim 
doors between slender pillars. They are relics of the days 
when the Continental Congress was in session and John Han- 
cock, its president, lived in this then fashionable neighborhood. 
About five years later (1779) was built the stately old house 
that accommodates itself so charmingly to the sharp turn of 
State Street, where every incoming ship can see its tall Ionic 
columns and severely graceful ironwork. 

The booklet that depicts these historic buildings is in great 
demand. This bank has the satisfaction of knowing that its 
circular—if such it may be called—is never laid aside unread 


nor tossed into a waste basket. 
Isabel McDougall. 


+ 
PLANTING A HERB GARDEN 


} fal you can grow flowers or vegetables, why not grow herbs? 

There is a charm in herb gardening which cannot be unreal 
to the least sentimental of gardeners. But there is something 
more than sentiment in growing them. Aside from a store of 
culinary and medicinal herbs for your own use you may make 
a nice little profit by selling the freshly gathered product to 
the local druggist, or if your herb planting is at all extensive 
you may sell to the wholesale druggist. 

Of course, where the herbs are to be grown for your own 
family use, you will need but a corner of the garden for the 
few plants of each variety. 

The expense of starting an herb garden is slight. The rich, 
mellow soil of your garden, if kept mealy and moist through 
the entire season of growth is about the right thing for them, 
and a small packet or two of the seed of each variety will give 
one a good start. Sow both the annual and perennial varieties 
in warm weather in May. When the plants are large enough 
to transplant, set them about eight inches apart in rows placing 
the rows a convenient distance apart for cultivation. Keep 
them clean by shallow, careful cultivation—a child’s garden 
take is very useful for stirring between the plants. By Sep- 
tember the leaf herbs will be ready to gather. The herbs that 
are valuable for their spicy flavored seeds, as fennel, caraway 
and coriander, yield their product later, of course, but those 
which furnish aromatic or medicinal qualities in the foliage 
are best if gathered before the blossoms open. 

The annual herbs, sweet basil, pennyroyal, anise, coriander, 
sweet marjoram and summer savory are annuals and will 
have to be planted each year. Dill and caraway are biennials. 


The perennial herbs, which include lavender, thyme, hyssop, 
sage, peppermint, horehound, spearmint, catnip, fennel, rose- 
mary balm, winter savory and the pot marjoram will have to 
be renewed every third year. 


and resetting the roots. 
You will have to get the roots of tarragon as the seed cannot 


This may be done by dividing 


be procured. Chive, a member of the onion family, lasts 
from year to year in the herb garden. 

To protect the herb garden in winter, mulch with leaves or 
straw. I find that winter kills lavender very easily. The 
classes of herbs according to use are: 

Culinary: 
Sweet fennel—Leaves used in fish sauces. 
Thyme—In gravies and the dressing of stuffed meats. 
- Sage—In sausage and meat dressings. 

Mint—In meat sauces. 

Sweet marjoram, pot marjoram, sweet basil, rosemary, 
balm—Used to impart flavor to meats. 

Tarragon—Leaves used to give flavor to vinegar and pickles. 

Dill—Seed used to flavor pickles. 

Chives—Leaves used for flavoring soups and salads. 

Borage—Leaves boiled as dandelion or spinach. 

Balm, borage and catnip are useful if one has bees. 

Angelica—For flavoring cakes. 

Coriander, caraway and fennel—Seed used for flavoring 
cakes and fruit syrups. 

Lavender—For oil and distilled water. 


Medicinal: 





Arnica Wormwood 

Belladonna Marshmallow 

Bene Horehound 

Catnip Rue 

Pennyroyal Hyssop 

Sage M. Roberts Conover. 


yo 
TOWARD THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 

y cciags the end of June a pleasant green oasis in a stony 

town is a School Children’s Garden. In New York City, 
for instance, the smallest of them boasts nearly five hundred 
little beds of varied verdure, forming together long rows of 
green lettuce, ruddy beets, bluish onion blades or feathery 
carrots that would do credit to a well-cared-for market gar- 
den. Nor need one ask a prettier sight than a martial file of 
boys marching for hoes, or a troop of little lasses busy water- 
ing their crops. Here, too, is an influence that makes for the 
City Beautiful through its indirect training of future citizens 
in civic duty. 

The primary object of a municipality in establishing school 
farms is the health, pleasure and education of its children. 
They learn the lore of plants, birds and insects; they learn 
what makes fertile soil; different methods of sowing different 
seeds ; the use of spade and rake; they even get an inkling of 
forestry and, when they are taught to make their narrow paths 
with the crown higher than the edges, they have a first lesson 
in road-building. 

But besides each child’s individual eight-by-four-foot plot 
with eighteen-inch paths around it, there are wider paths and 
beds of flowers or of vegetables which are the joint property 
and responsibility of all. Each child must work upon the gen- 
eral paths of his school farm precisely as each adult taxpayer 
must give either his money or his labor to the upkeep of the 
roads in his community. Boys and girls who have done this, 
who have weeded and watered their common plot, or laid and 
trimmed sod borders around it, learn as in no other way that 
the lawns and shrubbery maintained by the city outside of their 
school farm must be respected. 

Truly on congested Manhattan Island there are only about 
3,000 school children at present provided with farms, but the 
lesson extends far beyond them—to their families, their 
friends, yes, even to the loafers outside their fences. Which 
fences, according to Director Parsons’s ideal, should be just 
of a height “to keep out stray animals and allow people to 
lean over the top comfortably and watch the children work.” 
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THE ENTRANCE DOOR, ARDEN PARK, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


F many letters received from subscribers who have built 

and furnished homes according to suggestions found in 
Tue House BeavutiFut the following is particularly gratifying 
to the editors: 

“Believing that THE House BEAUTIFUL would be interested 
in seeing views of a house that were inspired and conceived 
through reading its pages, a set of photographs of exterior and 
interior views of a home completed about a year ago, is sent for 
inspection. 

“Appreciating, by experience, that illustrations of a good 
house are an ever source of inspiration to those interested in 
building, the magazine is at liberty to use these views or any 
part of them if in the judgment of the editors the dwelling is 
built according to the ideas advocated in THE House BEavuti- 
FUL. 

“The interior woodwork is red birch, stained a soft mouse- 
colored gray, in fact entire color scheme is gray—particulars 
of each room are here briefly given. 

“The English type of architecture was adopted because it 
seemed to embody hominess and simplicity, also allow air and 
sunshine to a greater degree than other types. 

“While formulating ideas for building the owner read in 
an issue of the magazine, “The entrance of a home to be in- 
viting, should be low’; the article left a deep impression and 
the result was a decision to carry the idea into effect. Upon 


entering vestibule and a little beyond, the floor elevation is 
reached by a flight of three wide steps. 

“The living-room is on the left as you enter, the dining- 
room on the right and the breakfast porch directly opposite 
the front entrance. 
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“The photograph of hall gives a fairly good idea of the 
main stairway, leading to a landing over the front door. This 
arrangement is rather unusual in house-building. It has the 
advantage of giving a spacious effect in limited room and 
landing window gives a flood of light into entrance hall. 

“The color scheme of entire interior is gray—a color gen- 
erally conceded to be restful. The paneled woodwork of 
lower floor is red birch stained a soft mouse-colored gray, the 
natural pink grain of the wood lending to the gray a very 
desirable warm tone, which is so often absent in gray color 
schemes. 

“The Ardsley carpets were woven to order, a mixture of 
mulberry and gray, matching the tones of woodwork. The 
hangings vary in each room according to the color the owner 
desired, thus avoiding monotony. For instance, the hang- 
ings of living-room are corn color, harmonizing with a Pewabic 
cream tile fire-place, which extends from floor to ceiling in an 
unbroken line, ornamented with a recessed panel in which a 
plaster cast of the ‘Aurora’ stands out in relief. 

“The dining-room is probably the most unusual room in the 
house. The furniture was built from special design and made 
of white birch stained gray. Unfortunately the built-in side- 
board, occupying one side of the room, cannot be seen in 
photograph, nor a group of diamond paned casement windows 
which face the southeast. A mural suggestive of ‘Idyls of the 
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King’ extends around entire room above paneled wainscoting. 

“There are four bedrooms, a sleeping-porch and two bath- 
rooms on second floor—all rooms are in gray. Various col- 
ored chintzes are used to brighten and give color.” 


THE BREAKFAST PORCH 




















§ igen part of a house which welcomes the coming and 

speeds the parting guest is but a passageway to the rooms 
of more intimate intercourse. Vestibule and hall need little 
furniture and should not suggest the luxury of repose, since 
there can be no privacy in a place where guests, children and 
servants may appear at any moment, Let hospitality then be 
suggested by the proportions and arrangement of the hall itself, 
with staircase, broad and inviting, the openings affording 
glimpses of comfortable rooms beyond with pictures not de- 
manding close inspection, chairs enough for the casual visitor 
but none that suggest a lengthy repose in such a public place. 
The beautiful hall of a recently completed country house is 
long and not very broad, with an arched ceiling decorated in 
plaster, the side walls being of wood paneling painted white, 
and without pictures. The only furniture, great Italian arm- 
chairs, cane seated, ranged along the walls on either side. De- 
spite its severity the apartment is both graceful and dignified 
and suggests a similar effect which could be worked out in less 
costly ways. Rough plaster finish stained, if one prefers a 
warmer tint than gray, may be given the decorative effect of 
paneling by upright strips of wood at regular intervals against 
the side walls. The ceiling may be rounded at its juncture with 
the walls, at slight expense, and in any case the effect of an arch 
is suggested if the cornice is placed not at the top of the wall, 
but at the same height of the tops of the doors and windows. 
Excellent settings are thus provided between the wooden strips 
for, let us say, a foreign photograph of a good bit of archi- 
tecture or for a tall palm in a terra cotta jar. Well-made 
chairs of stained birch, rush seated and with high Chippen- 
dale or Shaker backs, may be bought for six dollars and if 
rugs are too costly, a strip of self-colored carpeting in green, 
brown or a Bokhara red may run the entire length of the hall. 
If there is no dressing-room adjoining the hall, a hat tree 
should provide accommodations for wraps. A brass or terra 
cotta umbrella holder may stand in the vestibule and a mirror 
of modest proportions should afford a passing glimpse of one’s 
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Provide a small table near the door for the card- 


appearance. 
tray, a time-table that “he who runs may read” and an honest 


All 


spoken clock in plain sight and the essentials are at hand. 
these small details are of importance. 

For comfort, there should be at least two rooms on the 
first floor, one for formal and one for informal use, besides 
a kitchen and service rooms. A name for the formal room 
which seems excellent is “Visitor’s Room,” since in modest 
households “Reception Room” smacks of the city and of 
stately ways of living. Such a room, not having the hard us- 
age of the more intimate family living-room, may receive a 
different treatment both as to decoration and furnishing. The 
Colonial styles we have always with us; they are excellent, 
serviceable, beautiful, but dare we whisper that they are grow- 
ing a bit monotonous? Why not furnish this room in the 
French style, omitting, perhaps, for the simple country house, 
the French fondness for gilt, but using furniture of white 
enameled wood, cane seated, or wax finished walnut if not 
too costly? The color chosen for the wall-paper must de- 
pend somewhat on the location of the room. If it is sunny, 
a cool tint may be chosen: blue, gray, green or even lilac is 
possible in a light room, furnished deliberately for occasional 
use. A room without much sunlight, however, needs to have 
the sun artificially suggested. Many shades of yellow from 
tan to lemon offer a wide range of choice, and there are also 
rose tints, which combined with white and further enlivened 
by the use of brass and gold frames for the mirror and pic- 
tures, will render such a room cheerful and attractive. Nor 
need we use Colonial, English or French furniture in such a 
room, for white willow may be chosen, fitted with cushions of 
plain or figured tints and in every variety of shapes, tables, 
chairs, flower stands or desks. For the lighting of such a 
room choose side-lights, if possible those suggesting candles 
with shades, and perhaps some old-fashioned crystals depend- 
ing therefrom. A few books, a vase or two, beautiful enough 
to justify existence even when not in use and a Dresden fig- 
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ure, if possible an old one, may be added. The formal guest 
waiting for the announcement of dinner will both feel the 
beauty and homelikeness of the place. 


THE Livinc-Room 


Much may be said against the American builder’s tendency 
to omit doors on the main floor of his dwelling. There is, of 
course, a greater effect of space but the corresponding loss 
of privacy must be carefully considered before the house is 
built; for afterwards the attempt to secure a private corner, 
free alike from draughts and interruption, will be at best a 
makeshift, for the country house portieres suggest care, 
while the leaded glass door admitting more light, still defeats 
the desired end of privacy, unless shades are used. Pos- 
sibly after all, a well considered arrangement of doorways 
without doors is most satisfactory. At least the living-room 
must screen the family, resting, studying, playing games, 
or engaging in those family complications which will beset 
frail humanity, from outside observation. In modest house- 
holds, the large country living-room is often used for meals 
and there are many pleasing arrangements for this. An 
alcove with a bay window, a screened recess, or perhaps an 
entire end of the room raised a step or two above the rest 
of the space. Such an arrangement need only be used for in- 
clement weather, since a screened porch may be connected 
with it, by casement doors; or the country house may be so 
distinctly unconventional that the living-room and kitchen with 
porches, comprise the entire floor space. Such a room abso- 
lutely informal in character was seen in an out of the way 
corner of Michigan, where no railroad has invaded, yet where 
water power affords electric lighting. Entering from the pier 
at the river’s mouth, one crossed a sandy strip, having a 
ragged fringe of small junipers and low cedars, up wide steps 
without stain or paint, now turning a silvery gray, and cross- 





On a gray background, this Japanese pattern in subdued colors is ex- 
tremely effective 
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Birds and brilliant flowers in semi-Chinese style on a background of 
Mandarin yellow 


ing the attractive porch stretching across the house front, en- 
tered a huge room where a rough plaster fireplace offered wel- 
come by its blazing hearth. To the south, partly sheltered by 
the side of the great chimney, stood the oval dining-table, used 
between meals for writing, with chairs all of old hickory. Be- 
low the many windows affording a wide view of river, lake 
and hills, broad seats ran nearly around the room. Book- 
shelves were built in convenient spaces. The curtains were 
strips of turkey red cotton, the chandelier an old ship’s wheel, 
affording abundance of electric light around its rim. There 
was not much other furniture beyond a few comfortable rat- 
tan chairs and a work-table. No pictures are needed, where 
nature is so busy with variations of light and shade and 
changing seasons. 


BEDROOMS 


There is practically no limit to the kinds of country house 
now in use. They range from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe, with all the variations of temperament peculiar to 
our mingled nationality, and hard and fast rules for their 
furnishing cannot, of course, be made. The scheme suggested 
for one structure would, perhaps, fit another as badly as that 
response of a small colored boy, who, carefully taught to 
say: “It is I, be not afraid,” remarked on Sunday exhibition 
day, “Tain’t nobody but me, don’t get scared.” But, as in the 
story, principles remain the same, and there are decided prin- 
ciples about bedrooms. They must, first of all, be reposeful, 
and to that end be free from glaring masses or contrasts of 
color. The wall-papers, if used, must not weary the eye with 
a too insistent pattern. The floor must not be covered with 
heavy rugs or carpets, for the accumulation of dust. Even 
a plain deal floor may have its cracks filled with putty and be 
painted a shade which should in any case be darker than the 
rug or the side walls, for here, too, we touch a decorative prin- 








One of the new papers which suggests the early work of William Morris. 
On a black foundation, a number of colors are cleverly handled 


ciple, that the colors in a room must ascend from dark to light. 
Llack is not a bad choice, though mahogany, red-brown, green 
and pumpkin-yellow are often chosen. From necessity, alas, 
we must sometimes use in the country house, discarded pieces 
not quite modern enough for the city, and necessity has no 
better friend than the paint pot. Chairs hitherto unrelated 
may be amicably wedded together by a touch of color or by 
white, and if a good color scheme is chosen, it may be carried 
out in very inexpensive ways by a little reflection and in- 
genuity. For our climate, some floor covering is often a ne- 
cessity, especially for the very young, the delicate or the aged. 
There is the utmost variety in these manufacturing days. One 





Where plain walls make an effective background 
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recalls the suggestion in that plaintive old poem “Lucile”: 
“O’er the smooth wooden floor polished dark as a glass, 
Fragrant white Indian matting allowed you to pass.” 
And the memory recalls all sorts of rugs from those of the 
Navajo Indian to the more homely products of artistic Deer- 
field, from those of sturdy Scotch weave to the plain two- 
toned ingrains of home production. You can hardly choose 
amiss unless you visit the basement of the department store, 
with its conglomeration of odds and ends, out of tune with 
everything. If you must use an old hardwood bed of a 
distinctly bad period, its faults will be less obvious if you get 
the local carpenter to cut down the headboard to a normal 
height, in fact, not much higher than the footboard. The 
bureau may be first covered with a piece of cretonne and then 
with a sheet of plate glass, both exactly fitting the top. A 
touch of decorative color may thus be secured without the 
frequent necessity for laundering. If possible, supply two 





A living-room where figured fabrics are used extensively 


beds in each room, but do so without fail in a guest room. 
If your bathrooms are few and far between, a comfortable 
provision for hot and cold water must be made, and the wash- 
stand supplemented by a strong, high screen. These may now 
be bought in threefold form with frame of hardwood and 
good chintz covering for five dollars and less; have blankets 
enough stored away in a box couch, the latter provided with 
springs, to afford comfortable repose during the day and to 
accommodate an extra guest if necessary at night. 

The living-room porch on the main floor demands almost as 
complete an outfit as the rooms within. Charming summer 
furniture is now as substantially made as the more serious 
products. It once could only be bought in its natural color, 
red or green, now it is a soft fumed brown or silver gray; 
there are shades and shades of green, or your dealer will have 
it stained or painted any preferred color. Flower stands of 
wicker are equipped with fitted zinc linings. The writing- 
desk is complete with drawers and compartments. 

Figured materials of good design and color are important ac- 
cessories in country house decoration and furnishing. Some- 
times cretonnes and wall-papers may be found in the same pat- 
tern, but the design must be of value to stand repeating. Such 
wall-papers as we illustrate, chosen from the studio of John 
J. Morrow, New York City, show the type of design to seek 
when wishing a bold decoration. 














A BUNGALOW MODELED ON A SWISS CHALET 


By J. A. T. 


fb Meee rather daring over- 

hang of the eaves, fully 
three feet, in connection with 
its strength of brackets, is 
worthy of note. The Swiss 
know how to handle this 
scheme most successfully, but 
American architects seldom 
understand its possibilities. 
The effect of the house is a 
dark, rich brown. The 
shingles are stained a deep 
brown—none of this semi- 
weathered streaked effect. 
There is no attempt to bring 
out any of the moldings by 
the variation of color. The 
only contrast is that of the 
foundation with the house it- 
self, to which is added the 
two minor notes of accent on 
the entranceway porch, given 
by the cement posts. 

The semi-enclosed porch 
makes possible an outdoor 
dining-room of a most satis- 
factory kind. The owner 
feels that this porch could be 
improved by making the ex- 
tension about three times its 
present width, which could be 
done without destroying the 
good lines of the house. 

One of the charms of the 
living-room is that it opens 
off a semi-enclosed porch by 
two doors glazed from the top 
to the bottom. Between these 
two doors, as indicated on the 
plan, is a row of short win- 
dows. As a result a very 
spacious effect is secured. 

The sideboard is built in, 
as is a great deal of the furni- 
ture. The furniture is of the 
craft variety with character- 
istic fittings. 

The convenient proximity 
of the kitchen door to the 
porch makes service compara- 
tively simple. 

The second story is finished 
off for only one chamber— 
thus preserving the real 
bungalow feeling. 

A feature of the living- 
room is the stained glass 
treatment of the ceiling. Con- 
cealed electric lights illumine, 
casting a glow throughout the 


entire room, difficult to describe, but very charming in effect. 
Perhaps the greatest triumph of the design is the way it 











The bungalow from the main road 
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grows out of the ground. 

There has been no attempt 
to carry the ground line or 
water table division below its 
natural position. The house 
is in two stories and is treat- 
ed with distinction. 

This house was originally 
built by an artist who planned 
a most livable, likable sort of 
a house. 

Its estimated cost is $5,500. 
Considering the fact that this 
includes the built-in furni- 
ture, the price seems a con- 
sistent one. 

Possibly the following fig- 
ures may be of interest: Size 
over all, 31x41 feet; height to 
the eave in front of the house, 
12 feet ; overhang to the eave, 
3 feet; approximate size of 
the various rooms: kitchen, 
8x12. feet; dining-room, 
10x16 feet; hall, 8x10 feet; 
bedrooms, 10x11 feet; liv- 
ing-room, 14x18 feet; bath, 
6x7 feet; size of the porch 
opening off the living-room, 
8x18 feet; size of garage, 
12x28 feet. 

The word “bungalow” is of 
comparatively modern date 
and is Anglo-Indian. Its ori- 
gin can be traced to the ad- 
jective bangla (Hindustani), 
which literally means “be- 
longing to Bengal.” It is an 
easy step from this to the 
manuscript preserved in the 
India office (England), dated 
1676, which has a reference 
to “Bungales or Hovells 

. for all English in the 
Company’s service.” Of 
course the word was in the 
making, and the building im- 
proved with the word. 

Later, in 1711, we find a 
reference to a “Dutch 
3ungelow” on the shores of 
the Hughley. In the Eight- 
eenth and early Nineteenth 
Centuries there are refer- 
ences, in Anglo-Indian cor- 
respondence, to wayside 
houses which are __ spelled 
“bungula” and ‘“bungalo,” 
and in one instance, in 1809, 
a journal of residence in In- 


dia describes the bungalow as a garden house. Whatever the 
first meaning, the word, in its present form, “has come to stay.” 
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< ee porch to-day is one of the 
most attractive features of country 
living, whether it be the club, the 
elaborate “cottage” of the millionaire— 
the modest bungalow of people in mod- 
erate circumstances, or the hunting lodge 
in the pine forest. Nowadays the 
porch is not a mere veranda, barely wide 
enough to hold the row of rocking chairs 
for the use of the gossips, but a spacious 
outdoor apartment, hence, its proper fur- 
nishing is as important as that of any 
other room belonging to the house. 

Dealers have been prompt to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and are show- 
ing this season an unusual wealth of ar- 
tistic material adapted to this purpose. 
The pieces shown include not only such 
practical objects as comfortable chairs, 
lounges, hanging seats, tables, desks and 
lamps, but a vast variety of pleasing nov- 
elties in the way of ornaments. 

Since it is somewhat confusing to have 
such a large field to select from, many 
people will, doubtless, be glad to have a 
concrete example of how one woman 
successfully solved the problem of mak- 
ing her porch attractive—not only in 
summer—but equally so when converted 
into a cosy sun-parlor for winter with 
sleeping porch above. The porch in 
question was roomy, long, wide and high 
with a hardwood floor. It was finished 
with a lattice wire-work painted green to 
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Cushions when well selected add beauty as well 
as comfort 


fit in the spaces between the posts for the 
climbing roses and vines that add so to 
the beauty and are often needed as a 
windbreak and sun-shield, as well as giv- 
ing privacy. The vines planted were the 
wistaria, with its rich purple clusters for 
early spring blooming, the white, crim- 
son and pink ramblers, the clematis and 
fragrant honeysuckle for the warmer 
days of summer. The dominant note of 
the color scheme was given by the rugs 
in French gray with a dull blue border. 


Re eit ar, 


Many of the new designs are suitable for the interior of the country house or cottage 
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The furniture was entirely in willow. 
Two tables were used, one a three-cor- 
nered affair of antique design for use in 
the angle of the wall where it held a 
charming lotus-bud lamp that gave a 
soft, beautiful light. There was a rect- 
angular table with a shelf underneath 
and a basket at either end, very conve- 
nient for holding magazines, papers, or 
fancy work when the top (of glass with 
an exquisite antique filet center under) 
was cleared for the serving of tea. 
Standing near this table was an English 
muffin stand fitted with majolica plates. 
The essential furniture was completed 
by six comfortable chairs of various 
sizes and shapes stained a weather gray, 
a Barnard hanging seat and a chaise- 
lounge. All of these articles were of the 
best make. This is an important point 
since there is a vast difference in makes 
of willow furniture, some of which look 
well to the uninitiated are inferior in 
construction. It should be tightly and 
securely woven, the lightness, comfort 
and durability under all weather condi- 
tions considered. Then, too, willow fur- 
niture is sanitary as it can be washed as 
often as desired. 

Each chair was provided with a cush- 
ion covered with bright, gay English 
glacé chintz. This fabric, by the way, is 
at present so much the mode in England 
that there are several shops in London 
devoted exclusively to its sale, it is a re- 
vival of an early Victorian textile. The 
hanging seat was heaped with pillows of 
which several were covered with the 
black and white block printed linens that 
come to us from Vienna. The fashion 
for black and white decoration in wall 
paper, draperies, etc., has been very 
popular this spring. At one end of the 
piazza stood a pedestal, likewise of wil- 
low, supporting a willow jardiniére filled 
with growing plants—that no porch is 
complete without. At the other end an 
Intervale flower-stand holding potted be- 
gonias. Perched on the edge of this 
stand as shown in the illustration was a 
diverting novelty. The Bohemian parrot 
cut in wood and painted in the vivid 
greens, reds and yellows of the plumage 
of Pretty Poll and so balanced that the 
slightest touch or breath of air set it 
swinging in the most life-like manner. 
So pleasing are they that the sale has 
been phenomenal. The smaller ones be- 
ing used for place cards and favors. At 
the annual dinner given recently by one 
of New York’s smartest clubs, the small 














parrakeets were used to mark the places, 
each having a card attached to a bit of 
ribbon around its neck, balanced on the 
rim of the tumblers they swung merrily 
to and fro giving the impression when 
one entered the room that the tables were 
fairly alive with birds and flowers. The 
effect was most fetching. 

Hanging from the ceiling is another 
quaint ornament, a Killarney Thrush 
cage, which will appeal to all lovers of 
birds as an improvement in shape and 
make upon the gilt conceits of former 
days. They are so ingeniously woven, 
the smallest bird cannot escape, yet are 
light and airy. This cage was not stained 
as it was thought more sanitary left in 
the natural willow. 

The sleeping porch was furnished 
with great simplicity, giving an air of 
cleanliness and freshness. It was screened 
and when needed to shut out the glare 
there were green window shades of Ber- 
lin, an excellent material as it does not 
let the light through in streaks and spots 
and sunlight has little effect in fading it. 
Beside each of the single beds was a nar- 
row washable rug in pretty green and 
white, the rest of the floor being bare. 
The beds were white enamel metal, the 
head and foot a reproduction of woven 
cane, with mattress and pillows of white 
curled Brazilian hair, the hair pillow will 
be found far preferable to the ordinary 
feather pillow, particularly for summer, 
as they are much cooler. The upholster- 
ing was of pretty tapestry cretonne, the 
spread made with a valance, the pillow 
cases plain to button on. On candle 
stands at the head of the beds were bed- 
room night baskets, square in shape, 
made of wicker, with handles and pro- 
vided with compartments for a glass of 
water, a candle stick and a china match 
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A good group including a Killarney thrush cage, Intervale flower-stand, Bohemian parrot, 
English muffin stand and a three cornered table 


tray for holding fresh and burnt matches. 

While this plan was effective in this 
instance it is, of course, capable of be- 
ing modified in many ways to suit the in- 
dividual taste and requirements. Wom- 


en who entertain frequently at bridge or 
afternoon tea will appreciate the economy 
of space in the nest of four tables. An 
attractive corner can be made with the 
aid of the convenient corner settee. 





Two views of a California porch where the furniture has been chosen for its direct and simple lines 
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HARDWARE 


By MILDRED STAPLEY 


B Y Louis XIV’s day iron had largely disappeared. The fin- 
est brass articles were chased and gilded. In the former 
process Italian workmen, hundreds of whom were employed 
in Paris, excelled; but in the latter no one surpassed the 
French. No matter how fine the chasing, the object was 
spoiled unless the finish were perfect. Louis XIV, XV, and 
XVI styles required gilding as their finish, and it was under 
these reigns that the masters of gilding became famous, work- 
ing at a deadly process with no apparatus for protecting them- 
selves against its deleterious fumes. This was mercury gild- 
ing, of most brilliant highlights against a dull background— 
beautiful, but so dangerous to obtain that it in time gave 
way to the less lovely but safer nitrate gilding. Mercury gild- 
ing is still applied in France, the workmen being protected 
from the fumes by a device none too satisfactory; in New 
York the process is prohibited altogether. 

The old-time craftsmen were right in considering the finish 
as highly important; yet in much of our modern commercial 
ware an attempt is made to dispense with the cost of finish- 
ing by combining it with the casting in one process. A further 
attempt at cheapening is to substitute varnished and tinted 
zinc for better metal; so that one must look well to this ques- 
tion of hardware and remember the ship that was spoiled to 
save a ha’p’orth of tar. 

Lamour, “the incomparable Lamour,” as the King called 
him, is another locksmith who left a huge book full of de- 
signs, and whose splendid grilles can be seen on the too-little- 
known public square of the old city of Nancy. The descend- 
ants of LePautre, another great locksmith of centuries ago, 
are today a well-known Paris hardware firm. 


Louis XIV 


Louis XIV hardware was heavy, in keeping with the massive 
interiors it was designed for; but when his long reign came 
to an end the nation, tired of his heavy and pompous for- 
malities, leaped into an extreme of gaiety. Louis XV hard- 
ware consequently is marked by lightness and grace, even to 
the péint of excess of ornamentation. Louis XVI styles are 
more restrained and may claim elegance for their distinguish- 
ing feature (though one might doubt this after seeing some 
of the modern stock patterns labeled Louis XVI). This King 
was himself a master in lock mechanism and naturally took 
great interest in the subject of hardware. It is by his period 
that most of our modern work is prompted. 

In addition to these recognized styles, there is the modern 
hardware that has no prototype—the designs of contempo- 
raneous French sculptors. Among these the work of the late 
M. Charpentier stands preeminent. Some beautiful examples 
—even, I believe, a whole case of them—are in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. It may interest visitors to 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music to notice that all the many 
doors of the main floor have been fitted with Charpentier’s 
“music” panels as finger plates; and it may be of further in- 
terest to note that through some error in filling the order these 
plates were sent over from Paris all alike, instead of being 
in pairs as they were designed; that is, instead of two musi- 
cians, each one’s body bent in opposing curves to make the 
proper effect as the doors stand closed, there is only one 
musician, so that the same curve of the body is repeated over 
and over on every door. It is none too easy to reach a proper 
understanding when the two firms concerned are on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. 
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Tarry-Brindeau is another modern who has brought hard- 
ware back into the realm of art and has created objects full 
of that spirit that characterized it when designer and artificer 
were one. Unlike Charpentier he does not use the figure but 
goes to nature for his inspiration. Out of a sheet of metal 
that he seems to twist and knead in his fingers comes a chest- 
nut or a lily or a rose embodied in a door knob or a hinge. 
With these names that are well known in Paris one must 
mention George F. Krasser of Boston, a maker of iron hard- 
ware of such beauty and originality that it will surely win a 
place beside that of Charpentier in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Having mostly sash windows here instead of casements, 
and but few double doors, we have small use for the French 
cremone bolts and espagnolettes that add so much richness to 
a French interior. Our American firms make them, however; 
and if the purchaser looks to it that the pins catching and re- 
leasing the bolt are made of steel—the best tempered steel— 
the home product will last as long as the imported. The turn- 
ing of the pin is the whole test of a good cremone bolt; brass 
pins wear out in no time. The steel cremones on the east 
casements of the Louvre work as well today as on that hor- 
rible night when Charles IX opened one of them to give the 
signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


COLONIAL AND GEORGIAN 


Above are enumerated the sources of modern hardware, 
excepting Colonial, which is of English Georgian origin. While 
the French still take high rank it is not necessary to im- 
port hardware. That which is in the New York Public Li- 
brary, and which is of the same high standard of excellence 
as everything else in that epoch-making building, was all de- 
signed and made in this country; but, there was no need of 
“skimping” in its production. American firms have constantly 
this tendency to fight against on the part of their customers; 
and besides, many other difficulties that the great workers of 
the past were ever free from. Then, architect, cabinet-maker, 
and metal-worker all consulted together step by step ; nowadays 
they are widely separated, highly “specialized,” and the hard- 
ware and the door it is to adorn never meet until the house is 
near completion. There they are put together by still another 
workman, who is trying to do his best, but who often does 
not seize the exact intention of the designer. Moreover, in 
the case of specially-ordered hardware the representative of 
the firm concerned frequently has to make many visits to the 
architect to convince him of the impracticability of his de- 
signs, for in these days of specializing, architects are none 
too well acquainted with the feasibility of what they draw 
on paper; then the representative takes up the matter with the 
general contractor and tries to wrest from him the name of 
the man who is actually making the doors (for the architect, 
dealing only with the contractor, is never told who is really 
doing the work) ; and finally, after lengthy discussions with 
the cabinet-maker and lengthy correspondence backwards and 
forwards, duly stamped and approved by a horde of go- 
betweens (who know nothing of the matter and care less) 
the doors are equipped with their metal fittings. This is no 
exaggeration of the amount of energy expended to get a good 
hardware job done today, in spite of the ready communication 
of railroads and telephones that did not exist in the olden 
times when the best of hardware was made. 

But above all, let us not go to a dealer’s in utter ignorance 
of the whole subject of hardware. 
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AN ADDITION 


WE bought half a house. I do not 

mean by that that some one else 
owned the other half. The other half 
was missing. 

The man who built the place had evi- 
dently intended to add the other half at 
some future time, but circumstances had 
ruled otherwise, and it came into our 
hands in its incompleted state. For a little 
place, finished as well as it was, I think 
it was the most curious looking object I 
ever beheld. To make matters worse, 
it was given a prominent position, nearly 
on the top of a hill. Undoubtedly it had 
been the intent that some day it should 
have a double-hipped roof—the stereo- 
typed bungalow of the neighborhood— 
but only one hip had been finished. This 
sloped in the same direction, only at a 
steeper angle, as the hillside, which gave 
it, for all the world, the appearance of 
the starting-off place of a toboggan slide. 

Attracted by the superb view, we 
bought the place for a summer camp, but, 
as with the previous owner, circum- 
stances ruled otherwise with us, too, 
and we decided to make it into a home. 

The question of an addition then came 
in. To follow out the palpable intent of 
the designer, that is, to add another hip 
to the roof and enlarge at the back, had, 
according to our ideas, many disadvan- 
tages. If the two hips were to be made 
even, it would give us only twelve and a 
half by twenty-two and a half feet space, 
and we wanted more; it would bring the 
house, that was now nineteen feet from 
the alley, to only seven and a half feet 
from it, and there were objections, in the 
shape of our neighbor’s hen runs on the 
far side of the alley; last, it necessitated 
considerable excavating in solid hardpan, 
without commensurate advantage. On 
the other hand, by extending the house 
to the front, we should add to our superb 
mountain view, to the front and east, a 
splendid marine view, to the south. But, 
on account of the slope of the hill, an 
addition of twenty feet to the front would 
place the front foundation ten feet below 
the floor line of the old bungalow. Fi- 
nally we decided to excavate immediately 
in front of the bungalow, put in a semi- 
basement hall, kitchen and dining-room 
and a living-room and bedroom on the 
floor above. At first it was planned to 
make a twenty by thirty-two addition, 
using the old bungalow as an L, but after- 
wards we decided to add a boudoir and 
screen porch to the south of the old 
bungalow, thus squaring up the whole to 
32x46, 32x20. 





TO A HILLSIDE BUNGALOW 


By F. H. MASON 


This plan necessitated excavating 
about fifty square yards of solid hardpan. 
In order to get rid of part of this earth, 
and, at the same time, make the house 
appear to sit more comfortably on the 
hill, we built a concrete retaining-wall, 
forty feet long, fourteen feet in front of 
what was to be the front of the house, 
and, with the excavated earth, made a 
level terrace from the top of the wall to 
the foundations of the house. To break 
the long line of concrete, the wall was 
divided into six panels by three-inch 
boards. 

Having built the frame of the front 
addition, with the pitch of the roof at 
the same angle as the old bungalow, we 
tore off the hip of the latter, and joined 
the apex of the roof to the rafters of the 
north side of the addition. On the south 
side, over the boudoir and screen porch, 
we extended the old roof at a flatter 
pitch. 
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Seme-basement Floor 


Hillside bungalow 


We divided the ground, or semi-base- 
nent, floor into a hall, 8 feet by 14 
feet 6 inches; a dining-room, 19 feet 
4 inches by 16 feet 6 inches, and a 
kitchen, of irregular shape, 11 feet by 9 
feet 6 inches in the narrow part and by 
14 feet 6 inches in the wide part, under 
the stairs. Nine feet by 3 feet 9 inches 
of the hall was occupied by the first five 
stairs and a landing of the stairway. 
Under the landing is a cupboard, while 
there is a good closet, opening into the 
kitchen, underneath the other part of the 
stairs. The two front windows of the 
dining-room have the mountain view, 
while the other window has an excellent 
marine peep. The kitchen is provided 
with a cooler and dresser. Along the 
back of the whole of the semi-basement 
is an eight-inch concrete wall, mixed in 


the proportions 1—_1—4. This concrete © 


was made particularly strong, not with 
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the view of supporting the earth, which 
would support itself, but to prevent pos- 
sible seepage from under the old bunga- 
low during the rainy season. As an ad- 
ditional precaution against this same 
thing, a ditch has been dug at the back 
of the old house. 

The stairway is made quite a feature. 
It is provided with a heavy balustrade, 
the main supporting balusters being four 
by four, the smaller ones two by two, and 
the rail three by four. The balustrade 
turns around at the top of the stairs, and 
runs along the floor of the living-room, 
giving an additional four by nineteen 
foot air space to the latter. 

The living-room has been designed so 
that the delightful climate of southern 
California may be enjoyed to the fullest 
extent. On the south there is a big box- 
window, composed of three sash win- 
dows, 4 feet 6 inches by 4 feet, and two 
end windows, 1 foot by 4 feet. A win- 
dow-seat runs along the full length of 
this window. From this window there is 
a magnificent view of the Pacific and the 
Mexican mountains. Two front win- 
dows, of the same dimensions, and a 
smaller one, over the stairway, afford a 
superb view of the Cuyamaca Mountains. 
With these windows thrown open, prac- 
tically an outdoor atmosphere can be ob- 
tained with all the comfort and luxury 
of the indoors. 

At the head of the stairway there is a 
passage leading to the bedroom. Oppo- 
site the door of the latter, the passage 
“members,” as my head carpenter would 
say—I like the verb of member—with 
the old bungalow. At the end of the pas- 
sage there is a closet in which is a boiler 
and gas heater, supplying hot water to 
one bedroom, the bathroom and kitchen. 
The bedroom is 9 feet 6 inches by 16 
feet, and where the stairway underneath 
necessitates the floor being raised there is 
a closet with a full-length mirror door. 

The screen porch of the old bungalow 
has been glassed in, and the door con- 
necting it with the tiny cabinet kitchen 
removed, to form a passage to connect 
the addition with the two bedrooms and 
bathroom of the old bungalow. The top 
third of the glass in this passage opens 
in transom form. A window-seat, that 
serves also the purpose of a wood box, 
runs along the length of the window. 
The old door has been retained, and gives 
a level entrance from the garden to the 
upper story. 

The south addition gives a screened 
sleeping porch, 9 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 
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6 inches, to one bedroom and a boudoir, 
9 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, to the 
other. Both the sleeping porch and the 
boudoir can be shut off from the respect- 
ive bedrooms by French windows, if de- 
sired. 

The extreme southern half of the 
Golden State being immune from snow 
and heavy winds, light construction con- 
sistent with perfect safety is possible. 
Thus the frame of the addition is set on 
an eight-inch concrete foundation, that 
rests on solid hardpan; the dimension of 
the studding and rafters are two by four; 
the lower joists, that rest on a central 
sill, are two by six; the upper joists, 
which have to carry a nineteen foot span, 
are two by twelve. On the outside the 
house is sheathed with surfaced ‘redwood 
rustic weatherboarding, and the inside 
walls are plastered with a patented, spe- 
cially hard preparation. The gable is 
shingled with redwood shingles, five 
inches to the weather, and the roof cov- 
ered with the same material, four inches 
to the weather. As the old bungalow was 
paneled with Oregon pine, we had the 
boudoir finished the same way, while the 
screen porch is finished like the outside 
of the house. 

The outside of the house is painted a 
brownstone and trimmed with a sand- 
stone color; the shingles in the gable are 
cream and those on the roof green. The 
walls of the hall, living-room and passage 
are tinted terra-cotta buff, the frieze and 
ceiling cream ; the woodwork is of white 
enamel and the fireplace of cream brick. 
The walls of the dining-room are green, 
the frieze and ceiling a tint of the same, 
and the woodwork Flemish oak. The 
bedroom is finished in pale blue with 
white enameled woodwork. The walls 
and woodwork of the kitchen are white 





Well adapted to the site 
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Upper Floor 


Hillside bungalow 


enamel, the frieze and ceiling pale yel- 
low. The hardware throughout the house 
is of dull brass. 

With regard to the heating, the house 
has been planned to “corral” so much 
sunshine that very little artificial heating 
is necessary. We have an open fireplace 
in the living-room, which is pleasant and 
cheerful in the long evenings; there is a 
stove in the dining-room, which on the 
few cold days is capable of warming 
nearly the whole house, and a small stove 
in the boudoir provides warmth on dull, 
cloudy mornings. A gas heater, in the 
passage connecting the bedrooms with 
the addition, has not been called into 
service. 

We, my wife and I, worked out the de- 
tails together, and my engineering train- 


ing enabled me to get out the plans and 
supervise the work. In this way we not 
only got a great deal of pleasure out of 
the work, but saved architects’ and con- 
tractors’ charges. 

There are many who hold that the Mis- 
sion is the only furniture worth thinking 
of for the bungalow. The exigencies of 
life and the demands of taste have modi- 
fied its lines and its weight a good deal, 
and for most bungalows, unless their 
rooms are exceedingly large, these slen- 
der, lighter articles are much more ap- 
propriate. The prices vary a good deal, 
partly according to the shop in which 
they are bought, but mainly according to 
the care and honesty with which they 
are made and finished. The hand-made 
articles, solidly built, put together with- 
out artifice, and carefully finished, cost 
from a third to a half more than those 
that are machine made and fastened to- 
gether with glue. But they will last 
many times as long, and will never be 
anything but solid, substantial and sat- 
isfactory. It must be remembered 
that if one wishes to buy the cheaper, 
machine-made goods it is possible to get 
them, or, at least, all of the ordinary lines 
of furniture, at prices averaging about 
one-third less than these. 

One usually has, in speaking of a 
bungalow, a one-story building in mind: 
but really, nowadays, the term has been 
extended so that any house which has 
most of its accommodation on the first 
floor, whether it have attics or not, may 
quite properly be called a bungalow. 
The attics can often be quite easily con- 
trived at very little additional cost in the 
otherwise waste space there always is in 
a roof of average pitch. Proper pre- 


cautions, of course, ought to be taken 
with the roofing. 





The trees made an excellent windbrake 
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THE IRIS 

ie many respects the Japanese irises are 

the most beautiful flowers of early sum- 
mer. Coming into blossom the last of the 
long display of rainbow flowers that began 
with the crested iris in April or May they 
are by far the largest and most stately of 
the group. They are by no means as gen- 
erally grown in American gardens as they 
should be. 

Like the other irises these Japanese va- 
rieties are attractive because of the dec- 
orative lines of the lance-like leaves and 
stems combined with flowers of extraor- 
dinary beauty of form and color. The 
so-called double sorts are among the largest 
of all flowers, expanding in a _ horizontal 
platform of glorious tones of blues and 
purples, yellows and whites. In one va- 
riety we may have but one or two colors 
while in others we find wonderful combina- 
tions of color tones. 

The Japanese irises should be planted in 
fall or early spring, but now is the time to 
see them in blossom. They are well worth 
a pilgrimage to the nearest park or large 
nursery, where they may be growing. By 
visiting such a planting one can select the 
varieties most desirable for future order- 
ing. 

These irises can be grown successfully 
under the usual garden conditions. They 
do better for frequent watering in spring 
and early summer, but it is by no means 
necessary that they should be in a wet sit- 
uation as many people suppose. They will 
not thrive, however, in a soil with much 
lime in it, so care should be taken not to 
apply fertilizers containing lime to the gar- 
den where they are to grow. 


Fd 
THE BEST NEW CURRANTS 

O** of the greatest lines of service of 
the agricultural experiment stations is 
that of testing new varieties of fruits and 
vegetables. The New York station at 
Geneva is a leader in this work and has 
recently published the results of its tests 
of currants. Perfection and Diploma are 
the two sorts selected as most worthy. Of 

the former, Professor Hedrick says: 

The Perfection currant does so well that 
we feel that all small-fruit growers should 
know it. Plants were set at the Station in 
1897 and ever since the variety has found 
favor with fruit growers. In form of bush 
and in health and vigor, the Perfection is 
intermediate between its parents Fay and 
White Grape. The fruit is borne along the 
old wood much like that of the White 
Grape. In both size of cluster and berry, 
it excels Fay. The fruit is uniformly large 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
to the tip of the cluster, the stem of which 
is free from berries near its attachment 
to the plant, thus making it easy to pick. 
In color the fruit is an attractive red, 
slightly lighter than the Fay, and the va- 
riety is superior to Fay or Cherry in flavor 
and quality. 

The Diploma currant is well worth 
planting in the currant growing sections of 


The stately Japanese iris 


the state. It is a light red currant, lighter 
than either Fay or Cherry, with long clus- 
ters and an upright habit of bush. The 
plants have uniformly been productive, not 
equal, however, to Wilder in this respect, 
although as vigorous as that variety. The 
fruit is more transparent than any other 
red currant~a marked characteristic of 
this variety. The flavor is mild, although 
not so sweet as in some—Ruby for ex- 
ample. It appears to be juicier than most 
currants and on this account must be 
handled with care. 


x 
VERBENA 
To verbena no longer occupies the im- 
portant place in the flower garden that 
it held about the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. It was then for many years one 
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of the most important bedding plants, be- 
ing almost universally utilized in flowe 
gardens. For use in small flower borders 
near houses or around the borders of lawns 
these plants are very attractive and the 
modern varieties offer opportunity for great 
variation in the display of colors. The in- 
dividual flowers are large and the clusters 
of blossoms are often of immense size. 

Verbenas are commonly propagated both 
by seed and by cuttings. The seed cannot 
be depended upon to reproduce the precise 
sort of flower that was produced by the 
parent plant, so that, to get new plants of 
the choicest varieties, the florists commonly 
start them from cuttings. For general pur- 
poses, however, the plants may very well be 
started from seed indoors or in a hot-bed. 
It is advisable to soak the seed in warm 
water for two or three hours before plant- 
ing, as it is very uncertain in its germina- 
tion. A few seedlings will come up soon 
and others will straggle along for some time 
afterward. The young plants should be 
given plenty of light and air and not too 
warm a temperature. When they are an 
inch or two high they may be transplanted 
to small pots, in which they are to be kept 
until they are set out-of-doors. 

In setting the young verbenas, whether 
from seedlings or from cuttings, in the out- 
door garden one should realize that as they 
grow they will spread in all directions, so 
that the plants should be placed at least a 
foot apart each way. As the stems fall 
over upon the ground they will readily take 
root, so that there will soon be a solid mass 
of plants over the entire surface. Verbenas 
may often be utilized to advantage in plant- 
ing part of the rock garden. 


FA 

POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

F a new strawberry garden was _ not 

planted in May, the best way to arrange 
for a crop of this luscious fruit next June is 
to set out the pot-grown plants offered by 
the dealers in July and August. The earlier 
they are set the better and in ordering one 
should insist on early delivery. Plants set 
out late in August have so little chance to 
form fruiting crowns before winter sets in 
that not much is gained over setting next 
spring. 

The hot, dry weather of midsummer is 
very trying even on the pot-grown plants 
unless they can be kept watered. A good 
soaking once or twice a week will be help- 
ful, seeing that the ground is moistened to 
a depth of three or four inches. 

One can also get pot-grown plants of the 
ever-bearing strawberries, at a little higher 
cost than the ordinary sorts. 
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A BRICK HOUSE OF THE MIDDLE-WEST WITH WELL-PLACED SHRUBBERY 
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THE ALTMAN 


COLLECTION-—III 


Tapestries, Pottery, Crystals and Enamels 


By RODNEY NOYES 


N OW besides half a hundred noble paintings, the will of 
the late Benjamin Altman bequeaths to the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York “all my Chinese porcelains, all my 
Chinese snuff bottles; all my . . . tapestries, rugs, rock crys- 
tals, Limoges enamels, marbles and bronzes. Also my antique 
furniture and objects of art contained in catalogue No. 3, to- 
gether with all the cabinets containing the various objects.” 
Enough to form a new museum! 

The tapestries are five in number, the most important being 
a large Fifteenth Century Flemish piece after Rogier van der 
Weyden representing scenes from the life of the Virgin: the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and so on with the Assumption 
occupying the center. Needless to say, it has the Gothic stiff- 
ness and also the religious sentiment of him whom Durer 
called “the great master Rudier.” Another represents “The 
Adoration of the Three Kings” after his pupil Bernard van 
Orley. These with smaller pieces hang on the walls of what 
in the Altman house is called the “Renaissance Room,” prob- 
ably on account of the elaborate chimney-piece carved in Caen 
stone after a notable one in the Cluny Museum. The and- 
irons are worthy of their setting, being statuettes of Venus 
and Apollo with heavy ornate bases, the work of Jacopo San- 
sovino, the successor of Michelangelo. He was obviously 
the inferior of that mighty genius (whose influence may be 
recognized perhaps in the twisting of these figures), yet still 
a sculptor of true decorative elegance. Here, too, are fine 
English armchairs, cane-seated and framed in carved walnut ; 
also Italian chairs of the Roman or curule type, with brocade 
coverings. And here are a few lovely pieces of iridescent 
Cypriote glass, some Damascus pottery and stray plates of 
the handsome Hispano-Mauresque lustre. 

There are one or two good rugs, too, used merely as table 
covers, but barely noticed because of the far superior speci- 
mens in the bequest. It includes, in fact, sixteen rare Persian 
and Indian rugs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
A noticeable rug is of a beautiful carmine on which are pic- 
tured fighting animals—a spotted leopard leaps upon a horse, 
a lion drags down a deer and so it goes, the whole jungle folk 
faithfully set forth by some patient Indian weaver. Mr. Alt- 
man’s favorite rug, one that he called his “Rembrandt of rugs,” 
is not large, perhaps thirty inches by six or seven feet and has 
been joined and mended frequently, but its fine quality (19 
knots to the square inch), its bold pattern and harmonious 
coloring triumph over time and treatment. 

The rock crystals and Limoges enamels, like the marbles 
and bronzes described in a previous article, occupy important 
positions in the picture gallery. Under the large Titian por- 
trait of Archbishop Archinto are displayed some half-dozen 
little works in this brilliant vitreous paste, whose witchery of 
color vies with precious stones. Probably the earliest in point 
of time is an ark-shaped box or reliquary in champlevé 
enamel, i.e., that in which the metal base itself is cut away 
to make the design and the spaces so made are filled with 
enamel; whereas in cloisonné work the outline of the design 
is formed from wire and soldered on to the base. Cloisonné 
is the usual method employed in Japanese and Byzantine 
enamels; champlevé in those of France, Italy or Germany. 
This little casket with its high-pitched roof, its naive cobalt 
saints and angels, is a fine Fourteenth Century piece. 
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To the early Fifteenth Century belongs a remarkable paint- 
ing of the Betrayal, by one Mouvearni, of whom little is 
known except that he was one of the earliest of the French 
enamel painters and that his work is very unequal. A triptych 
and a plaque by him are among the valuable pieces in the 
Morgan collection. This one is naive, but full of vigor and 
thronged with figures. Christ is represented as having in his 
hand the severed ear of the servant of the high priest—an 
ear of abnormal size. Peter, somewhat sulkily, sheathes his 
sword; Judas crowds toward them, still clutching the bag. 
Behind are many Roman soldiers for whom the artist has 
invented a variety of positions and expressions, and evidently 
all the goldsmith in him rejoiced in elaborating ornate details 
of their armor and the pictorial forms of the cressets they 
carry against a background of night sky of intense blue. 

The most famous of the Limoges workers in enamel (Nar- 
don Penicaud (1495-15—) is the artist of two triptychs that 
glow with all the splendor of ruby reds, varied cobalt and 
turquoise blues, emerald greens, yellows, browns, purples, in 
flat harmonious masses. The larger triptych depicts the An- 
nunciation in the center with many attendant angels and the 
Eternal Father in clouds at the top; the Nativity and the 
Presentation occupy the two wings. The faces and hands are 
pale and brownish, the features are of a Flemish type, the 
Holy Babe is a stiffly drawn doll. 

The smaller triptych is in the same general style, with per- 
haps even more of archaic simplicity. Here the Nativity 
occupies the center, the ox and the ass being quite prominent 
and the shepherds politely taking off their hats to the angelic 
choir. The side panels were apparently not originally a part 
of this and have been awkwardly hinged to the center in such 
a way that the curves of the frame, instead of opposing, re- 
peat each other; but they are exceedingly fine in color. On 
one side is the kneeling “Handmaid of the Lord” and on the 
other the angel of the Annunciation with glorious emerald and 
azure wings. 

Two interesting enamel portraits are signed and dated by 
the leader in that art, Leonard Limousin, the latter name be- 
stowed upon him by Francis I to distinguish him from Da 
Vinci, that greater Leonard also patronized by the art-loving 
king. Leonard Limousin’s magnificent enamel portrait of 
this monarch is in the Louvre, numerous other portraits of 
the French nobility are in the Wallace, the Salting, the Mor- 
gan collections. The two in the Altman collection both repre- 
sent Huguenot gentlemen: one, the eminent musician w::> 
wrote the music for Marot’s psalms; the other, Francois de 
Maurel, Lord of Col and president of the first consistory of 
Protestant deputies held in France. Both long, pale, bearded 
faces over prim white collars and black coats have the air of be- 
ing excellent likenesses, and remind one of Holbein portraits, 
so clear cut and flat on their backgrounds of rich dark blue. 

These enamels were all once in the famous Spitzer collec- 
tion, whose breaking up dispersed such precious objets d’art. 
From that unrivaled gathering came also the choice examples 
of goldsmithing, enamels and carved crystals that fill two large 
glass cases. Here especially installed with a system of tiny 
electric lights to display it is the only work by Benvenuto 
Cellini on this side of the Atlantic, the Rospigliosi coupe or 
salt cellar. 
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Better Than Window Shades 
Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


can be adjusted to Jet in light and 
air, yet deep out the sun and the 
gaze of outsiders, They make 
your sunny rooms cool and rest- 
ful, and your porch a shady, airy 
and secluded haven of comfort. 

Also order Burlington Window 
Screens (inside or outside) and 
Screen Doors with Rust-proof 
wirecloth—they have the quality. 
Instead of old-fashioned folding 
blinds insist on Burlington Patent 
Inside Sliding Blinds. Look for 
the name “Burlington”; best 
for cottage or mansion. 


Write for FREE Book 


picturing interesting story and styles, 


Burlington Venetian Blind 
lompany 


331 Lake St. Burlington, Vt. 
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AND CLOSED 
AT THE BOTTOM 
FOR PRIVACY 

















SU A Beautiful, Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘SUN DIALS,”’ sent 


DI ALS | at i gama Estimates 


Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York Minneapolis St. Paul London Paris 
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HOME WATER ~<a 


Sixty Days Trial. Other sizes 

as low, for hand or power. 

Write for new way selling plan 

No. 35. po IT Now < 
oMPLEN WATER WORKS, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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EDWARD A, STEELE, 
16th and Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
G. HENRY STETSON, Land Title Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
HERBERT S. STONE, 
60 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities. 
None. 
Wa ter C. KIMBALL, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3lst day of 
March, 1914, 
(Signed) ALDERT F. GRIMM, 
Seal] Notary Public. 
Certificate filed in New York County, No. 1445. 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1915.) 





PORTLAND 
CEMENT 





Concrete Needs No Upkeep 


The walls of the concrete home never need painting or repairs. 
Time and the elements may do their worst; concrete grows 
only stronger with age. The concrete home has a substantial 
look; shows the permanency of its construction, whatever the 
architectural design. And the adaptability of concrete makes 
it available not only for the house itself, but to improve and 
beautify the surrounding grounds. 


UNIVERSAL cement 


is excellent for all concrete work. Its strength is high; its 
uniformity is secured by constant testing. Ask your dealer for 
Universal. The following books contain much information of 
interest to home builders and farmers. 

Concrete in the Barnyard ---------+---- Free 


Small Farm Buildings of Concrete - - - - Price 25cents 
The Concrete House and its Construction - - Price $1.00 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHICAGO es PITTSBURGH es MINNEAPOLIS 
Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels :: Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 


























ee . 
ray | e For Liquor and Drug Users 
> A scientific treatment which has cured half a 


million in the past thirty-four years and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of 


ee time. Administered by medical experts at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 
To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. Seattle, Wash. 


Marion, Ind. 
Hot Springs, ark. Plainfield Ind. Philadelphia, Pa.. 812 N. Broad St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Cal..Marsh-Strong Bldg. Crab Orchard. Ky. Pittsburg, Pe.. 4246 Fifth Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. Portland Maine, Columbia, W3 Guatemala City, Guat. 
Atlanta. Ga. Greensboro, N.C. Dallas, tae Puebla, Mexico. 
Dwight, Ill. Columbus, Ohio. Salt Lake City, Utab. London, England. 














Hii age erat 
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-6.S5.AQUITANIA 


Sailing from New York, July Ist, July 22nd, August 26th and Regularly 


Thereafter 

















